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as chief bishop, contains the following ex- 
pression as regards Divine revelation both 
“historical’’and Christian: 

Regarding the former it must be said, for 
tome it does not admit of a doubt, not even 
the slightest, that God reveals himself contin- 
uously in the race of men created by Him. He 
breathed into man the breath of his life and 
follows with fatherly love and interest the 
development of the human race. In order to 
lead forward and develop it He reveals himself 
inthis or that great sage, whether priest or 
king, whether among the heathen, Jews or 
Christians. Hammurabi was one, so was Mo- 
ses, Abraham, Homer, Charlemagne, Luther. 
Shakespeare, (joethe, Kant and Emperor Wil- 
liam the Great. The+e He sought out and en- 
dowed with his grace to accomplish splendid, 
imperishable results for-their people, in their 
intellectual and physical provinces, according 
to his will. How often my grandfather pointed 
out that he was only an instrument in the 
Lord’s hands. 

The second form of revelation, the more re- 
ligious, is that which leads to the manifesta- 
tions of our Lord. It was introduced with 
Abraham, slow, but forward-looking and om- 
niscient, for humanity was lost without it. 

Now begins the most aston‘shing activity of 
God’s revelation. Abraham’s race and the 
peoples developing from it regard faith in one 
God as their holiest possession, and, it fol- 
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' 
lows, hold fast to it with iron-like consistency. | 
Split up during their Egyptian captivity, the 
divided elements were again welded together 
by Moses, ever trying to hold fast to their mo- 
notheism. Uf was the direct intervention of ! 
God that caused the rejuvenation of this peo- 
ple. thus proved through centuries, til! the 
Messiah, heralded by prophets and psalmists, 
finally appeared, the greatest revelation of 
God in the world, for he appeared in the Son 
himself. 

Christ is God, God in human form. He re- 
deemed us and inspires us, entices us to fol- 
low Him. We feel his fire burning in us. 
His sympathy strengthens us. His discontent 
destroys us. But, also his intercession saves 
us. Conscious of victory, building solely upon 
his word, we go through labor, ridicule, sor- 
row, misery and death, for we have in Him 
God’s revealed word, and He never lies. 


‘*Is Saul among the prophets?”’ So far as 
visited and speaking under a measure of the 
same Spirit which he publicly confesses, we 
miy be willing to trust that, for so lucid a 
moment, though flaws appear, he is; and are 
more willing to crave that one would there 
abide. : 

When the profession of the immediate 
spirit, life, and light of Christ in men’s hearts, 
becomes a conversion to that living witness, 
so that rulers and all those in authority, by 
having the Spirit of Christ are entitled to be 
named as his, then shall nation thus headed 
‘‘not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

jut what are they doing now” 

And when also a religious Society becomes 
transfigured according to its profession of true 
ductrine concerning the immediate witness of 
the Holy Spirit, so as to be converted to that 
doctrine and witness, experimentally in its 
members’ hearts and daily lives, then will that 
Society be a much more effective leaven to the 
nations of the kingdom of this world, in its 
process of becoming ‘‘the kingdom of our 
Lord and his Christ.” 

What the world wants and what we want, 
whether upon plain benches or upon thrones 
of dominion, is that the profession of, should 
be the outcome of a conversion to the Holy 
Spirit. 


ecieietiiiiannammeniini 
‘The Single Talent. 

Lapse of time need not always be an excuse 
for avoiding to correct a mistake when it is 
discovered. We were long since informed by 
a Friend in England of an error, which on fur- 
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ther information we are now enabled to trace 
back to page 21 of our volume seventy-five, 
where it is stated that ‘‘The receiver of the 
five talents by use had gained five talents mure, 
and he with the one talent was equally com- 
mended.”’ Our correspondent writes: ‘‘This 
is quite untrue, as Matthew tells us, the one 
with the one talent was condemned to outer 
darkness and where is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. See Matthew xxv., 14th to 80th 
verses.” 

The original writer’s mind was evidently oc- 
cupied with the faithfulness involved in the 
use and non-use of talents irrespective of their 
number, and so failed to hit the number ‘‘two’’ 
instead of ‘‘one,”’ in the parable. 

Tne detector of the error would, we be- 
lieve, urge with us the view, that the posses- 
sion of but one talent did not send a man 
to outer darkness, but the non-use of it did. 

The world however, still daily condemns to 
the outer darkness of its society, even the 
faithful plodding upward of the one talent 
into two, because society would welcome to 
its appreciation chiefly the able and the bril- 
liant. 

That faithfulness in the little or in the few 
talents, which the parable holds up as under 
the same Divine commendation with the more, 
is proclaimed also in the incident of the wid- 
ow’s mites or farthing, and in that of the 
lad who had but five loaves and two small 
fishes, which when dedicated were made 
aboundingly sufficient among so many thou- 
sands of hungry ones. 

Let no one dishonor his one talent by fear to 
dedicate it to the divine service of his fellow- 
beings. And if the distinguishing doctrine 
of our religious Society is its one talent, com- 
mitted to us for enlargement among men, and 
it be wrapped in a napkin or buried in earth, 
the Society is well advised beforehand of the 
Divine sentence which awaits it. 

‘*What am I, the least of the flock, among 
so many?’’—asks one who allies himself or 
herself with the one talent. Thou art one of 
the little whom if dedicated the Lord can 
bless, and will; in contrast with the ten un- 
dedicated talents of another which he can 
blast, and will, if abiding in any service away 
from his. ‘‘And who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this”’—whether thou art come into such a 
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Society as this, for such a time as this? and 
we will add, as once before, that when in a 
course of providence, we find ourselves kound 
to a situation, especially if it is not of our 
own choice, the first thought is not necessar- 
ily, ‘‘How shall I evade it?” but rather let it 
be, ‘‘What was I placed here for?” A Divine 
meaning may be found for us in the situation. 
What if I was not born into the Society of 
Friends by my own choice? Can I say there- 
fore it was not my Maker’s choice? Has He 
no part in the arrangement of our environ- 
ment? Let us say less about our unchosen ac- 
cidents of birth, and feel more of the Provi- 
dence of birth; let us not make haste to re- 
sign or to ignore, but rather to fulfill our Di- 
vine environment. Only as our inheritance 
and legacy is used according to the intention 
of the Donor, can we get the blessing of it so 
as to testify,--what every faithful birthright 
member who realizes his measure of the rich 
fulness of his bequest under the gospel, may 
with uplifted thanksgiving acknowledge—I 
have a goodly heritage!” 


A PROVISIONAL RETRACTION.—Nince these 
columns were set up in type we have received 
a statement for which we expect to give space 
next week, tending to relieve the uneasiness 
of an esteemed aged Friend and others. We 


make room now to say that an illustrated art)- 
cle in the Philadelphia Press, dilating on the 


keeping up of Woodstown Meeting in New 
Jersey, by Priscilla M. Lippincott as its ‘‘sole’’ 
attender, and giving a distorted and sensa- 
tional view of the whole situation. found its 
way to England, and was condensed into an 
item in the London Friend, which was in un- 
doubting confidence copied into this paper as 
by many others. It seemed to us of value as 
showing one of the few good examples in his- 
tory of faithfulness in the solitary attendance 
of one of our meetings for worship. This 
served to eclipse from our view the less wor- 
thy motive unjustly implied in the extract, 
that of preventing the property from lapsing 
by disuse into other hands than Friends. That 
meeting is kept up by other attenders also. 
We regret the painful publicity given, and the 
misrepresentation of motive. 

HAMBURG CHILDREN.—A curious and pretty 
custom is observed every year in the city of 
Hamburg to celebrate a famous victory which 
was won by little children more than four hun- 
dred yearsago. In one of the numerous sieges, 
Hamburg was reduced to the last extremity, 
when it was suggested that all the children 
should be sent out unprotected into the camp 
of the besiegers as the mute appeal for mercy 
of the helpless and the innocent. This was 
done. The rough soldiery of the investing 
army saw with amazement, and then with pity, 
a long procession of little ones, clad in white, 
come out of the city and march boldly into 
their camp. 

The sight melted their hearts. They threw 
down their arms, and, plucking branches of 
fruit from the neighboring cherry orchards, 
they gave them to the children to take back 
to the city as a token of peace. This was a 
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great victory, which has ever since been com- 
memorated at Hamburg by a procession of 
boys and girls dressed in white, and carrying 
branches of the cherry-tree in their hands. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
SIMON THE CYRENE. 
They acted rudely to the son of Ham, 
They pressed a menial for a menial task, 
Across the back they laid the transverse beam, 
Involuntary fellowship of pain. 
A fellow-feeling brought a ray of cheer 
Unblanched by insults from the noisy crowd; 
While Simon’s burden brings him endless fame, 
The white man’s burden is the white man’s shame. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. H. T. MILLER. 
Selected for ““‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Thomas Robinson. 

Thomas Robinson, son of Thomas Robinson, 
of Bridge-end, Scotland, was convinced of the 
Truth about three years before his parents, 
when he was about thirteen years of age, and 
but few Friends in those parts; and he was so 
effectually converted, that although many en- 
deavors were used, both by promises and threat- 
enings, they were not able to overturn his faith. 

He was a youth of a sober and religious con- 
versation, insomuch that he was a wonder to 
many; and by his faithfulness to the Truth, 
though a child, he was very instrumental to 
the convincement of his parents, who after- 
wards lived and died in the same faith. Many 
disputes he had with priests and others, and 
was so furnished with arguments, that they 
were often astonished at him. About the 
twentieth year of his age, God was pleased to 
call him to the work of the ministry; at which 
time he was concerned to go to public places 
of worship, and bear testimony to the people 
against their evil deeds. His ministry was 
living, and he had a clear discerning of the 
spirit of anti-Christ, that secretly worked for 
the heart of God’s heritage, which he advised 
Friends to watch against. 

He travelled through the northern countries 
of Enyland, and also visited all the meetings 
of Friends in his own nation, and had several 
sights of things to come, some of which he 
saw come to pass; and also had a vision of 
his own death two years before he died. 

He was visited with sickness, which con- 
tinued about seventeen weeks, and in all that 
time he was not heard to repine, or speak 
frowardly, though his sickness was attended 
with much exercise. Many times he sung 
praises to the Lord, to the affecting of others 
who heard him; and declared that he valued 
not the pains and trouble of his body, if it was 
the Lord’s will so to try him; but that the 
Lord’s everlasting Truth might be raised over 
all; and all lets and hindrances be taken out 
of the way, and he to feel preservation in the 
Truth, to the end of his days. With many 
more good expressions. 

The night before he died, he entreated his 
parents not to repine at the Lord’s doings, 
saying it was his will to remove him from the 
evil to come. After a little silence his father 
asked him if he had anything more upon his 
mind to say. He answered, “ Little more, but 
that all might be kept faithful who profess 
the Truth, the precious Truth.” And farther 
said, “‘ Let me rest, I have done;’’ and fell 
asleep, and departed this life the second of 
the Eighth Month, 1678, about the twenty- 
third year of his age. 
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(Concluded from page 253.) 


They were taken on shore, when a great 
contest arose among the Indians, some wigh. 
ing to kill, others to save them. Many ap. 
rows were shot; J. Dickinson’s wife received 
several blows, and one Indian offered to ent 
her throat, but on the interference of her hug. 
band desisted. A handful of sand was thrust 
into the mouth of the babe, but the wife of 
the cacique rescued them. 

The chief Indians held a council, at the 
close of which some articles by way of cloth 
ing were given to the prisoners. 

Eighth Month Ist. The cacique and women 
appeared kind, but they were told they should 
be taken to the next town, in which wag a 
company of ‘‘Nicholeers’’ who were to be 
killed. 

At ten o’clock at night, they were hurried 
away, with an Indian for a guide, while men 
and boys followed them for miles, pelting 
them as they went. The night was cold, but 
the day very hot, and they suffered much from 
fatigue, exhaustion and want of water. At 
length they met the cacique of the town of 
Jece, which they were approaching. He ap- 
peared kind, said he would be their friend, 
and send them to Augustine. When they en- 
tered his town, he brought water and washed 
R. Barrow’s feet, which had suffered grievous- 
ly from stumps and stones on the way; there 
were many holes in them in which a finger 
might be laid. On the third the cacique left 
them to demand a share of the money he u- 
derstood was raised from the wreck of their 
vessel. 

Then a storm of unusual fury occurred, 
which drove the sea into the town, and forced 
the inhabitants to leave it. For several days 
the prisoners had no food or fresh water. 
The infant received sustenance from Indian 
women, which sustained its life. 

On the 11th the cacique returned; he ap 
peared incensed against his prisoners, and on 
being reminded of his promise to send them to 
Augustine, made many excuses. At length 
concluding to go thither himself, he consented 
to take one of the company—the seaman who 
spoke Spanish—with him. They left on the 
18th. Food was scarce, and the prisoners 
suffered much from hunger; they would pick 
up the gills and entrails of fish, and thank- 
fully drank the water in which the Indians had 
boiled their fish. ° Yet through all, the cont- 
dence of some did not fail; they quietly 
trusted that the Lord would work their deliv- 
erance. 

On the 2nd of Ninth Month the old cacique 
returned, accompanied by twelve Spaniards, 
sent by the governor of Augustine, who, 
having heard of shipwrecks, feared they might 
be of vessels he had recently dispatched; and 
he sent this force to protect the crews, with 
orders to their captain to save those who had 
escaped from the wrecks, of whatever cout 
try they might be. The crew of another ship 
wrecked vessel was alsoat Jece. On the 3rd, 
R. Rarrow and thirteen others, accompanied 
by four Indians, set out in a boat for At 
gustine; they had been two days without food, 
when they were overtaken by those of the two 
wrecks they had left behind them, but they 
could spare them only a few berries; all, dur 
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ing this journey, were frequently two days 
without anything to eat. On the 10th they 
assed a town, Where, their Spanish guide in- 
formed them, the shipwrecked crew of a Dutch 
yessel had been killed and eaten twelve months 
before. ‘The weather became very cold, and 
being obliged to encamp out at night, though 
they made large fires, they suffered severely. 
Qn the 13th they were forced to wade tw their 
pats, and after going two leagues in them, 
were landed in a marsh, through which they 
had to pass a mile, and then walk five or six 
leagues to the residence of a Spanish sentinel. 
The northwest wind was violent, and the stout- 
est thought they could not survive the day. 
After going two miles, berjamin Allen became 
stiff, his speech failed, and he began to foam 
at the mouth. J. Dickinson ran on several 
miles to endeavor to obtain help, but it was 
too late. When 8. Barrow came to the place 
where he was laid, he stopped and spoke to 
him; he was too far gone to answer, but he 
cried piteously. Five of the company perished 
that day, four of whom were well in the morn- 
ing. 

J. Dickinson, his wife and child, reached 
the sentinel’s house, about an hour after night- 
fall; . Barrow in less than two hours after- 
ward. Some of the company missed the 
house and travelled thirty-six hours without 
intermission. Those who reached the house 
were in great pain, their feet extremely 
bruised, tne skin entirely off, and a mass ot 
sand and blood caked to them. After a night 
of suffering they were forced to proceed, 
though the wind was high as the previous 
duy. The house of the next sentinel was on 
the norclh side of an ivlet. 
ina canoe to them, would not suffer them to 
enter his house, but caused them to build a 
fire under the lee of it; in half an hour gave 
each a cup of cassena, and two quarts of In- 
dian corn to be divided among ail, then bade 
them depart to the next sentinel’s house, one 
league farther. There they were kindly re- 
ceived, and furnished with a plentiful repast. 

Next day a canoe arrived for them, sent by 
the governor of Augustine. The day was cold, 
and the company in a suffering condition, but 
two hours before sundown they reached Au- 
gustine, and were taken to the governor’s 
house. He sent Mary Dickinson to his wife’s 
apartments, and kindly cared for the others. 
They were quartered among the inhabitants, 
who were very kind to them, and clothed them 
with the best they could procure. R. Barrow 
was suffering severely from diarrhea, which 
reduced him very low. After signing an obli- 
gation to pay for the provisions and clothing 
they had purchased, they parted from the 
governor with mutually kind feelings; and 
29th of Ninth Month, with a captain and six 
soldiers, sailed to Santa Cruz, where they 
passed the night, being supplied by the In- 
dians with such provisions as they needed. 
Un the 2nd of Tenth Month they reached the 
town of St. Mary, where they made such pro- 
vision as they could for their journey to Car- 
olina. They left St. Mary on the 5th, with 
seven large canoes, seven Spaniards, and more 
than thirty Indians to pilot and row them. 
After much wet and cold travelling, during 
Which R. Barrow could neither be made warm, 
nor obtain natural rest, they reached the first 
settlement in Carolina on the 22nd. 
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ceived them very kindly, provided for them 
plentifully, and treated their Spanish conduc- 
tors with great hospitality. On the 24th they 
reached the country-seat of Governor Blake, 
who showed them much kindness, and sent kh. 
Barrow to the house of his neighbor, Marga- 
ret Bammers, an ancient Friend, who, he said, 
would be careful of him and nurse him. ‘The 
others went to Charleston, where they sepa 
rated. 

R. Barrow continued very weak. Early in 
First Month, 1697, he was taken into Charles- 
ton, where he lay at the house of Mary Cross. 
In a letter to his wife he writes thus of his 
kind hostess: — 

‘*At last we arrived at Ashley River; and it 
pleased God I had the great fortune to have 
a good nurse, one whose name you have heard 
of, a Yorkshire woman, born within two miles 
of York; her maiden name was Mary Fisher, 
she that spake to the great Turk; afterwards 
William Bayley’s wife. She is now my land- 
lady and nurse. She is a widow of a second 
husband; her name is now Mary Cross.’”* 

R. Barrow was anxious to reach Vhiladel- 
phia, and though the captain who was to take 
J. Dickinson and family, was unwilling to re- 
ceive him on board in his weak condition, his 
earnest entreaties prevailed. They embarked 
First Month 18th, and arrived lst of Second 
Month. Many Friends went on board to see 
kk. Barrow, he being too weak from his disor- 
der (which had been on him fourteen weeks) 
to be removed that night. His mind was 
strong, and he rejoiced to meet his friends; 
expressed great satisfaction that the Lord had 
granted his requsst to bring him to that plaea, 
that he might lay down his body there. Next 
day, having wrapped him in a blanket, and 
placed him in a hammock, divers Friends as- 
sisted in carrying him to the dwelling of Sam- 
uel Carpenter, where, having many of his 
friends around him, his heart seemed to over- 
flow with gratitude to his Creator. He said, 
**My heart is yet strong, and my memory and 
understanding good.’’ He continued 
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gradually to sink. 


mainder of her eventful life. 





This belonged to Richard Bennet, who re- | 





















in a 
sweet, thankful frame of mind, saying, ‘‘The 
Lord has been very good to me all along, unto 
this very day; and this very morning had 
“It is a good thing 
to have a conscience void of offence towards 
God, and towards men.” ‘‘The Lord, in bring- 
ing me hither hath given me the desire of my 
heart, and if I die here 1am very well satisfied, 
and believe my wife will be well satisfied also, 
for as the Lord gave her to me, and gave me 
to her, even so have we given one another 
‘‘The Lord is with me and all is well; | 
have nothing of guilt upon me, and have noth- 
ing to do but to die, and if I die now, | shall 
die like an innocent chi!d;’—with much more 
of the same import, and he gave much solid 
On the 4th he dictated 
a letter to his wife, after which he seemed 
A friend who stood by his 
bedside, remarking in a low voice, he believed 
that Robert was not sensible, he immediately 
said, ‘‘I have my senses very perfect, and 
thank the Lord that He hath not left me, but 
preserved me in my understanding to this mo- 

*Mary Cross was married to her second husband, John 


Cross, of London, in the year 1678. They emigrated to 
South Carolina, where, it is supposed, she passed the re- 
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ment.’’ The last sentence understood was, 
**God is good still.” Then, after lying quietly 
for a time, he gently passed away, Second 
Month 4th, 1697. 


Getting Rid of Hyacinths. 

The Jacksonville correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says: To those who know of the 
hyacinth only as a pretty water plant it may 
seem strange that the government is devoting 
thousands of dollars toward destroying it, and 
that only after this State and scores of indi- 
viduals and companies have devoted large 
sums to the same purpose. but it is true. 
The hyacinth that blooms in so lovely a man- 
ner and is a pretty household plant has be- 
come in Florida waters a terrible pest, a men- 
ace to the navigation of the rivers and creeks 
and has cost steamboat companies and lumber- 
man a large amount of money in the vain en- 
deavor to clear out the St. John’s and its trib- 
utaries. 

The hyacinth was introduced here many 
years ago by a planter living near Palatka, 
on the St. John’s, fifty-seven miles above here. 
It speedily flourished, and was the owner’s ad- 
miration and delight. Later the plants began 
spreading, and soon covered the bayous in the 
St. John’s, near his place, and later they 
spread to South Florida. Year by year the 
invasion increasec, and soon the rivers and 
creeks became almost impassable for boats by 
reason of the immense beds of hyacinths clog- 
ging up the waters. Many were the schemes 
tried in the effort to rid the waters of this 
pest. Chemical solutions were sprinkled on 
them, but the hyacinths only grew the faster. 
Boats were tried that had sharp propellers to 
cut them down, and the plants were dragged 
out on the banks. This proved too costly. 

After months of work and worry the gen- 
era! government was appealed to. An appro- 
priation was secured, and the government en- 
gineers tackled the problem. Many were the 
ideas and suggestions given. Scores were 
tried and given up as impracticable. In Louis- 
jana the same trouble was experienced, and 
in time the engineers here, taking lessons 
from those at work there, solved the problem, 
and in a few days the large steam tug La Reve 
started out in its first fight against the hya- 
cinth pest, fully equipped for its work. 

The tug was purchased for this work espe- 
cially, and is strong aud staunch, with extra 
heavy boilers and engines, so that power can 
be used to force the boat through the beds of 
the plant. 

For the last year or more the St. John’s 
has been covered with floating beds of the 
plant, varying from those of a few acres in 
area to those a mile or two long, and extend- 
ing sometimes from shore to shore. As the 
plants became crowded together, they packed 
closely, a!most solidly, and.in many places on 
the upper St. John’s, where the river is nar- 
row, they are so solidly packed that people 
can cross the river on them. The roots ex- 
tend down from four to ten feet, and the 
plants are so solidly and compactly packed 
that an ordinary steamer cannot force its way 
through them. 

The tug is expected to clear this all away, 
and much interest has been awakened through- 
out the State by this work, as the losses en- 
tailed by this pest are felt on every hand. 
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aan EEE pn EIEN ten TO ana 
parre, invented or contrived a kind of grate 


in which the anthracite coal could be burned, 
thus enabling people to use it in warming 


By Precept and Example. 


Some men and some women are called and 
qualified to teach by precept, and these must 


There may be many ways of teaching use-|€"force their teaching by a consistent, up- 


their houses. lt was probably at the rolling ' fy) Jessons. Our discipline recognizes at least | Tight walking and example; then how beau- 


in manufactures was ‘ound out in the year example.”’ 


1815. This is said to be the way it happened. 

The workmen had been endeavoring to use 
the coal, and had stirred and raked the fire, 
with little success. In anger they threw into 
the furnace all the black stones and went 
away. On returning in a few hours they 
found the fire burning furiously and sending 
forth great heat. Thus the fact that anthra- 
cite was slow of ignition but capable of gen- 
erating heat beyond any other fuel, was made 
known. 

In the year 1822, a private citizen wrote a 
letter that has lately been published. In it the 
following occurs: 

“While we pushed forward our labors at 


the mine, hauling coal, building arks, etc., we | 


had the greater difficulty to overcome of in- 
ducing the public to use our coal when brought 
to their doors, much as it was needed. We 
published handbills in English and German, 
stating the mode of burning the coal, either 
in grates, smith’s fires, or in stoves. Numer- 
ous certificates were obtained and printed 
from blacksmiths and others who had success- 
fully used the anthracite. Mr. Cist formed a 
model of a coal stove and got a number cast. 
Together we went to the several houses in the 
city and prevailed on the masters to allow us 
to kinjle fires of anthracite in their grates, 
erected to burn Liverpool coal. We attended 
at blacksmith’s shops and persuaded some to 
alter the ‘too-iron,’ so that they might burn 
the Lehigh coal, and we were sometimes 
obliged to bribe the journeymen to try the ex- 
periment fairly, so averse were they to learn- 
ing the use of a new sort of fuel so different 
from what they were accustomed to.”’ 

Finally, however, the rise in the price of 
charcoal led the people to give the new fuel a 
trial, and it has been so common a necessity 
that it has taken a winter like the present one 
tomake us understand what a calamity it is 
to be without coal, and to wonder what effect 
our extravagant and wasteful use of it may 
have on succeeding generations. No man liv- 
eth to himself, alone. 


= 2 


To be saved is to be freed from an accusing 
conscience, the dominion of sin, its ill conse- 
quences and the fear of them; to be content, 
at peace, even full of hope as to the great 
unknown future. It is to have the day of 
judgment divested of terror. It is to have 
bositive gain and peace of conscience, free- 
dom from the mastery of the world, an abid- 
ing, elevating, purifying, motive toward well- 
doing, which acts within, and is not depend- 
enton human observation, and a hope which 
offsets present limitations, like grief, poverty 
and pain, and actually converts them into 
benefits. It is to have a hope, realized in due 
time, of all that is involved—and how much 


= is eternity can disclose—in ‘‘eternal 
] e,” 


“WHAT matters how little the little door, 
8% long as it lets usin?” And it is because 


men are not great that they count any duty 
small. — Ex. 


Each has its beneficent use and 
they often work best together. ‘‘Words fitly 
spoken,’’ when a consistent life lies back of 
them, ‘‘are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.’’ And words, be they ever so finely 
phrased or forcefully delivered, if they are not 
the direct result of an honest concern of one 
who is consistently struggling upward, and in 
obedience to a divine call, how empty they are. 

When Christopher Healy first attended a 
Friends’ Meeting it was a new experience to 
him, and when he saw the solid demeanor of 
some and the the tears coursing down the 
cheeks of others, although no words had been 
spoken, be had to acknowledge that these had 
something which he knew not yet for himself. 
After meeting Friends were kind to him and 
he a stranger among them was made witness 
both to the effects of the Spirit and the fruits 
of the Spirit. Their conduct and their kind- 
ness toward him was preaching by example, 
which bore fruit in his becoming a true Friend. 

A few months ago two little girls entered a 
street car in one of our larger cities and the 
conduct of the older one toward her small sis- 
ter was so thoughtful and motherly, so full of 
affectionate care, that when they left the car 
a lady who saw and heard it all said, ** That 
little girl preached a whole sermon to me from 
that beautiful text, ‘ Love one another.’” 

That simple loving child taught more than 
words could tell. 

A Presbyterian minister told me he once 
taught school near a Friends’ neighborhood, 
and became acquainted with a few Friends, 
and that they had been kind and helpful to 
him. He had learned to love them and their 
ways, and now he was commending those of 
his pastorate to imitate the virtues of the 
Quakers. He had been impressed by their 
kindness of heart and their persistence in go- 
ing to meetings through all kinds of weather. 
Their example had touched him, and now his 
influence touches other lives, and thus the 
circle of good widens and blesses as it goes. 

A number of years ago two men came to 
our house to perform some work which they 
had been engaged to do. Their homes were 
near Mentor, where Garfield lived. They were 
his neighbors and attended the same meeting 
he attended. They told me that James A. 
Garfield was not a fair-weather Christian, but 
that whenever he was at home and could 
come, be the weather stormy or fair, Garfield 
was in his accustomed place at meeting. His 
example taught and still teaches many lessons, 
and now after the lapse of years and all 
their tragic happenings, the memory of Gar- 
field is sweeter, nobler, in that he was not 
only great, but good. 

We can each, doubtless, remember some 
whose lives have been their most convincing 
sermon. They have been so full of goodness 
and grace that even the faithless and the un- 
believing have been made to acknowledge that 
these ‘‘had been with Jesus.” Christianity 
can never become a failure as long as it con. 
tinues to produce such men and women as 
these, whose lives illustrate and adorn the 
doctrines of God our Saviour. 


tiful upon the mountains are the feet of them 
that publish salvation and proclaim ** thy God 
reigneth.’’ Some men’s example is all the 
preaching they ever do, all they are ever called 
to do, and in some that speaks louder than 
words. The spoken or the written words 
derive most of their force from what lies 
back of them. If they contain a true mes- 
sage of Gospel love and are delivered in the 
demonstration of the spirit and with Divine 
power by one, the main bent of whose life is 
right, that message will bear good fruit some- 
where, even though unseen. Every divinely 
inspired word, every consecrated life, bears 
good fruit. There was Dorcas, a woman pos- 
sibly of few words, but with deft fingers and 
a willing heart. Her capital, humanly speak- 
ing, was sinall; just a needle and thread, but 
following her example to-day there are the 
Dorcas Societies and the other associations of 
women who are doing so much to make less 
bitter the lot of those lowly ones who wear 
neither purple nor fine linen. Her life grows 
more fruitful in beautiful, helpful deeds as 
the years and the centuries roll away. In 
the beginning one woman and her work and 
consecration; now, a multitude with willing 
fingers and sympathetic hearts doing the work 
which she began. That is the kind of mul- 
tiplication more of us need to learn. That 
is the way a good word or a beneficent deed 
ought to grow. And what is better, that is 
the way a good word or a noble deed does 
grow. Beas pessimistic as we will, the fact 
remains that God’s providences fit each other 
part to part. If the need be in Galveston, 
or Charleston or Chicago, the cities and the 
counties unvisited by storm and destruction 
pour out of their substance, and the needy 
are helped. If a tried and persecuted people 
are seeking new homes in a free land, some 
with sympathy and help are at St. Johns to 
bid them welcome, and to assist them in get- 
ting settled in this better, more hospitible 
country. If the starving be in Africa or in 
India, or in the isles of the sea, some hearts 
are filled with sympathy and an untiring pur- 
pose to help those who have been unfortun- 
ate; the widow’s mite combined with the of- 
ferings of larger amount, and the hungry are 
fed. 

In the world we have not only tribulation 
and sorrow, but also much to be thankful for, 
therefore ‘‘be of good cheer, for I have over- 
come the world.’’ When Ellen M. Stone and 
her companion in travel were captive in the 
mountains of Macedonia, they were at times 
sustained by the thought that somehow there 
was for them deliverance. Efforts unknown 
to them were made that through God’s bless- 
ing procured their freedom. Deep as the need 
was his power to save, to protect and to de- 
liver. 

When Leonardo da Vinci had nearly com- 
pleted his masterpiece, *‘The Last Supper,”’ 
he called his friends in to see and to criticize it. 
They were silent before it for a time, then 
one said, ‘‘ How well that cup is painted.’’ 
The painter seized his brush and blotted out 
the pictured cup, and said he was determined 
not to mar his work with anything that would 
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attract attention from the central thought 
and figure, that of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
that there ought to be a lesson for each of 
us. If we were so concerned that nothing 
in us or in our work should detract from 
Him, our work would be worth the doing. 
Consecration like that would bear fruit. 

When some visitors were being shown the 
light in a lighthouse, one asked, *‘ Does this 
light ever go out?” The keeper looked his 
astonishment at such a question, and said, 
“If this light went out, those ships out on 
the deep might go down.’’ Let us do our 
part as faithful watchmen to keep our lamps 
trimmed and our lights burning. 

G. G. MEGRAIL. 
WinonA, O., Tenth Month 29th, 1902. 















































































































































For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Living Word. 
An Exercise for its members, felt but not uttered, 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

The voice said cry, and he said what shall I 
cry? All flesh is as grass... The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of 
our God shall stand forever. . . . Say unto 
the cities of Judah behold your God . . . He 
shall feed his flocks like a shepherd’’ (Isaiah, 
40th chapter.) 

We comprehend from this that men passed 
away. The eterna! Word shall stand forever. 
This word was before the generations of men, 
and shail live and abide forever; is active in 
every generation, seeking to affect men and 
women, by its operation, which is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword and completely discerns all the thoughts 
of our hearts. This same Word created the 
worlds and yet condescends to quicken and 
operate upon the hearts of poor finite men. 
This same Word took flesh or was made flesh 
and dwelt among men, and John bore witness 
of Him (1st chapter John, verse 15). 

Peter speaks of being born again, by the 
Word of God which liveth and abideth forever 
(see Ist Peter, lst chapter, 23d, 24th and 
25th verses). 

We find men making offerings to their Lord, 
even so early as the sons of Adam,—Abel’s 
was accepted, Cain’s was not accepted; Noah 
when delivered from death by the floods and 
coming out of the ark made an offering unto 
God. Many other offerings were made among 
the generations of men, down to the time 
when, our blessed Lord appeared in an out- 
ward prepared body. The outward priests mak- 
ing offerings daily (Hebrews vii: 27), but our 
blessed Lord made an offering once for all, of 
his own. body, ending all outward offerings, 
ali outward priestly offices,—a High Priest, 
consecrated for evermore (Hebrews viii: 28), 
an eternal gospel, spiritually, and not out- 
wardly discerned. Ss. L. P. 
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PERHAPS there is no form or evil so palpa- 
bly bad as immoral literature, It will be read 
with avidity because it appeals to the lower 
passions and gross instincts. Like forbidden 
fruit, it is longed for. But it should be mer- 
cilessly suppressed because the motive that is- 
sues it is bad, being the desire for gain. Greed 
is at the very foundation of this evil. Then 
as it goes forth it blasts and ruins in all direc- 
tions; and parents are as much called on to 
protect their children from this evil as from 
that of the saloon or gambling hell. 
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A Letter to a Schoolboy. 
[By a Schoolmaster.] 

The following article is from The Journal of 
Education. It is one of many indications that 
there is a strong reaction against much of the 
popular literature for children. It is reprinted 
in THE FRIEND, to encourage the care of com- 
mittees in guarding our Friend’s Libraries 
from improper juveniles. 

My Dear Boy :—You wish to know why 1 
do not like to have you read the cheap books 
that are passed about among the boys, and I 
will try to tell you enough of my reasons so 
that you will prefer a different kind of books. 

Reading a book is very much like being in 
company with the people you are reading 
about, and choosing a book is like choosing 
your companions. Now, if some strangers 
should come to town dressed as the people are 
pictured in these books, and having the ways 
and manners described there, and should ask 
you to go and spend your evenings with them, 
would you go? I have asked a good many 
boys this question, and they all seem to think 
they would wait until they knew a little more 
about the strangers. 

But suppose the strangers should come to 
you and boast that they were very good and 
very brave, would you not still ask some one 
you knew whether these were the kind of peo- 
ple they pretended to be? You do not wish 
to spend your time with companions who pre- 
tend to be something they are not, do you? 

Now these people in the books are not what 
they pretend to be, and this is one of the 
worst things about them. There are no such 
people, and if you were to find the real men 
and women who are most like the ones you 
are reading about, and who live as near as 
any one does to the way these are represented 
as living, you would not like them at all. You 
would find that they were coarse and low, that 
their habits were not such as you admire, that 
their manner of life had no charm for you, 
and you would wish yourself back home again. 

All this the book conceals from you. It 
covers up their bad side, just as a dangerous 
man hides his evil habits when he goes among 
respectable people, and it pretends that they 
do things which such people do notdo. These 
companions are not what they pretend to be. 

This is the difference between a good book 
and a poor one. The good ones are true. | 
do not mean that they always tell of something 
that really happened, but they give you a 
true picture of the life of such people as they 
describe, as I might tell you how we lived 
when I was a boy, without trying to give you 
word for word what we said, or telling ex- 
actly what occurred on any particular day. 

In the next place, | wonder if you do not, 
after reading one of these books, spend a 
good deal of time in thinking what brave 
deeds you would do if things should happen to 
you as they do to the heroes of these stories? 
| think most boys do just that. Now you 
never will live as these heroes are represented 
as living, nor have the adventures they do. 
Ido not suppose you expect to. The habit. 
then, of thinking what extraordinary things 
you would do if you were ina ditferent kind 
of a world from the one you really live in, -is 
not good for you. A man who spends his 
strength in planning for a world utterly dif- 
ferent from the one he is to live in is unfitting 


himself for successful life in the real worlg 
When he is brought face to face with some 
questions which must be decided, and he there. 
fore needs to see things just as they are, it jg 
a great misfortune to him to have all sorts of 
imaginary circumstances come trooping int 
his mind and confusing themselves with the 
real ones. But this is just what they will do 
if his mind is in the habit of letting them jp, 
Instead of deciding promptly what to do, he 
begins to think what he would do if things 
were different. His judgment is not clear, 

This is the reason we read so often, in the 
daily papers, about young men who do strange 
and foolish, sometimes even criminal acts, 
after reading such books as we are talking 
about. They have made their plans for g 
world like the books, and we in this world 
have to interfere with their plans, and often 
to shut them up in prison because they are 
dangerous to us. 

One more reason | think you will see. When 
a man becomes a drunkard or an opium eater, 
it is nut because he likes the taste of aleo- 
hol or of opium. It is because these drugs 
excite his nerves in a certain way, and when 
the effect has passed off, he feels depressed 
and discouraged, his nerves are unsteady, like 
a loosened bowstring, and he really suffers until 
he can again tighten the string with another 
dose of his drug. This is what we mean when 
we say a man is becoming dissipated. 

Just so one’s mind may become dissipated, 
Do you not find, after you have read one of 
these books, that the every-day life about you 
seems very tame? Do vou not find it hard 
to be interested in the simple plays of your 
friends and the humble tasks your parents and 
teachers give you? 

Whatever makes you discontented with things 
as they are, and leads you to feel that it isn't 
worth while to do your best until some great oe- 
casion comes, is bad for you and endangers both 
your future happiness and your future useful- 
ness. The man who makes the most of a great 
opportunity when all the world is looking on 
is not the one who has been waiting for it, 
but the one who has all along been cheer- 
fully making the best of small opportunities 
while nobody noticed him. 

So, I say, choose your books as you would 
choose your companions. Read only those 
which tell of people you really respect, those 
which make you think more of your friends, 
not less, make you feel like being more help 
ful and useful, more patient and earnest, like 
playing fairer, doing your work better, and 
finishing every task more faithfully. And as 
you would not choose a friend until you knew 
something about him, so it will be sensible 
not to begin a book until it has been recom- 
mended to you by somebody you have conf- 
dence in — your parents, school teacher, li 
brarian, or some of your companions whose 
taste and habits you know to be as high @& 
your own. : 

At any rate, do not read a book which & 
not considered fit to he placed in a public I 
brary (any more than you would spend you 
evenings with a boy who was not consider 
fit to be in a public school), or a book which 
gives you a hero that you would be ashamed 
to see at your home. Keep your mind cleat 
and clean and strong, as you are keeping 
your body. I know you mean to. 
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Idyllic Island Life. 


The recent visit to the Colonial Office in 
tondon of a deputation representing the Pit- 
cairn and Norfolk islanders has again served 
to call attention to the descendants of the mu- 
tineers of the Bounty. 

In its own small way Pitcairn Island af- 
fords the most remarkable illustration of 
that genius of colonization which has built up 
the British Empire on which it is but an atom. 

Piteairn is a mere dot in the Pacific, an 
island only seven miles in circumference. It 
was occupied and colonized in 1790 by a ruf- 
fianly crew, the mutineers of the Bounty. Yet 
absolutely isolated and never under any con- 
trol of the British government, Pitcairn is now 
one of the most idyllic and utopian as well as 
smallest communities on the face of the earth. 

Its inhabitants number about one hundred 
and fifty. They are fine, tall specimens of hu- 
manity, rather dark, but favoring their Euro- 
pean rather than Kanaka forbears. They are 
well educated, and speak excellent English, 
free from any lingual corruption or slang. 
Their life is one of unbroken peace and ease, 
for plantains, maize, bananas, oranges, pump- 
kins, sugar and cocoanut trees grow in luxur- 
iance, with no wild animals to wreck the 
crops. The sea swarms with fish, while goats, 
pigs and poultry thrive and multiply. The 
climate is perfect. And though all the pros- 
pect pleases, man isnot vile. On the contra- 
ry, the Pitcairn people constitute a very moral 
society. They are religious, and, adhering 
strictly to the Fourth Commandment, ob- 
serve Seventh day as the Sabbath. The or- 
gan in their church building was presented to 
them by Queen Victoria. There is no poverty, 
for all labor for the common weal, and there 
is neither prisun nor policeman on the island. 
They elect one of themselves to fill the post of 
governor or magistrate, but his office is prac- 
tically a sinecure. They have no money; al- 
cohol as a beverage is not, being regarded 
strictly as a medicine, nor is the smoke of to- 
baccu smelt in the land. Once a year the life 
of this Arcadia is excited by the visit ofa 
British warship, bringing the annual mail. To 
the captain of the vessel any important mat- 
ter is referred for settlement, and his judg- 
ment is always quietly accepted. Save for this 
annual visit and the occaisonal call of a sail- 
ing ship the little community pursues its peace- 
ful way in complete isolation from the mad- 
ding world. 

Of this British Utopia, the only less unso- 
phisticated Norfolk colony is an offshoot. In 
1855, one hundred and ninety-six descendants 
of the Bounty mutineers migrated from Pit- 
cairn to Norfolk island, on account of the 
overcrowded state of the former. They have 
now increased to seven hundred and fifty, and 
still preserve the Edenic features of their par- 
ent colony. Farming and whaling are indus- 
tries, steamers calling once a month to carry 
the products to Sydney, nine hundred miles 
away. When the weather is rough the vessel 
cannot approach Norfolk, with the result that 
at times the islanders have been reduced to 
the verge of starvation. 

The islanders are desiring of securing bet- 
ter steamship communication with the outside 
world, and this was the principal subject dis- 
cussed at the recent conference between the 
deputation and Colonial Secretary Chamberlain. 


How far removed is their life from ours is 
shown by the complete absence of crime with- 
in their cvasts. All adults over seventeen 
years of age have a voice in the management 
of public affairs, which are decided in open 
court under the cocoanut trees. Tobacco and 
alcohol are unknown, and a side light on 
their communal life is shown by the custom 
of presenting every couple on their marriage 
with twelve acres of land for their residence 
and support. It is difficult, indeed, to realize 
that these Pacific (in a double sense) islanders 
are of our kith and kin and share with us alle- 
giance to the Union Jack. 


THE VISION FROM MT. LOWE. 


Looking southward to the sunlands on the ocean's 
ebb and flow, 

Keeping watch oer Echo Mountain dwells the 
presence of Mt. Lowe. 

In the glowing light of noonday, in the midnight 
calm and lone ; 

Gazing outward from the summit like a ruler from 
his throne. 


At his feet sits Pasadena, framed with fields of 
fruit and grain, 

Where the valley of San Gabriel slopes in beauty 
to the main ; 

Pasadena decked with roses, and with gems of gold 
and green, 

Resting on the landscape’s forehead like a crown 
upon the queen. 


And the city of the Angels, on her hills of bronze 
and gold, 

Stands amid her groves of olives like Jerusalem of 
old ; 

With the purple Sierra Madras smiling downward 
from the dawn, 

As Mount Hermon smiled on Zion in the ages that 
are gone. 


West and south the blue Pacific, hemmed with surf 
and fringed with spray 

Bathes in clouds of molten silver, headland, island, 
beach and bay ; 

East and north the inland deserts with their ever- 
shifting sands, 

More unstable than the waters, fade in distant 
mountain lands. 


O that vision of the Sunland, where the sky is ever 
fair, 

And the autumn woos the winter with young rose- 
buds in her hair ; 

Where the orange blooms forever and its leaf is 
never sear, 

And the mocking bird is singing to his mate the 
live-long year. 

It has haunted me in slumber, it has gleamed and 
throbbed again, 

In my solitary wanderings, in the crowded throngs 
of men ; 

Like a vanished revelation floats the memory back 
to me 

Of that dawn upon the mountain twixt the desert 
and the sea. 

J. G. CLARKE. 
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**REAL devotion is not limited to time or 
place. It can, and will, find expression in 
the home, by the wayside, in the mart of busi- 
ness and in the house of God. It is not tied 
down to book and rule, to form and temple, 
but is of the heart and life, and lives and 
moves in every circle and under every envir- 
onment. It is an inner spirit and habit, and 
ever responds to condition, relation and need.” 

Every sacred truth and every impression 
that leads us from evil or towards good is a 


word of God, as is everything that enables us 
more fully to know God as he is revealed in 
Jesus Christ. A man or woman in the power 
of the Lord to-day and under his guidance, 
may speak forth the Word of God to others. 
—Interchange. 


Notes from Others. 

TRAFFICKING IN MANUSCRIPT SERMONS.—A Bal- 
timore firm has been sending out a circular to 
ministers, offering to sell them “ carefully written 
sermons,” prepared by “‘an earnest and able theo- 
logical student in England.” They are also as- 
sured : Our correspondent is desirous of sending 
us a regular supply of such, provided we can dis- 
pose of them advantageously in this country.” 


The acts of warfare of Germany on Venezuela, 
while awaiting arbitration, “only illustrate once 
more the truth that the cultivation of might leads 
inevitably to brutality among nations as among 
men. A good many people are getting their eyes 
open to this simple fact, and are beginning to see 
that our nation, as well as others, is etting nearer 
and nearest to the peril of war and unlimited 
disaster, the more it goes on mailing its fist and 
encasing its sides in steel.” Advocate of Peace. 

Andrew Carnegie has lately said: “The great 
advance which all religious bodies are making, 
and must continue to make, or perish, is along 
this road, the recognition of the truth that the 
kingdom of God is within man here and now, and 
that in order to merit heaven in the future, or to be 
fit to exist there, it is necessary that we begin to 
make something of the real heaven here now on 
earth.” 

While we do not admit that we can “ merit 
heaven,” we are pleased to see thoughts of such a 
man turned heavenward. 


Professor Delitzsch, of “ Babel und Bibel” fame, 
informs the world that the Babylonian system of 
ethics was superior to that of the Jews as re- 
corded in the Bible, and that the latter is in great 


part derived from the former. All this is very 
interesting, and highly important, if true. But 
the fact remains that the Jewish system is alive 
and in full force and effect at the present day 
—shaping the lives and moulding the actions of 
millions of men in every civilized country of the 
world, while the ethics of Babylonia are as dead 
as Baal himself, and have been so some thousands 
of years. If the doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest applies to anything, it applies to ethical 
systems. Measured by that test, Prof. Delitzsch’s 
startling assertion will not pass muster.”—./ewish 
Exponent. 

“Not long ago I wandered one bright morning 
into the old church of St. Bartholomew the Great. 
In the Lady Chapel sat a score of women, young 
and old. Dead silence reigned, no word was spoken, 
some of the women were reading, some were lost 
in thought, some were bent in prayer. The scene 
in the old church, every stone of which is eloquent 
of the dead centuries, impressed me, and I sat 
down and gave myself up to the holy peace of this 
house of God. I remained an hour, and in that 
one hour of reverent thought, unbroken by the 
voice of priest or congregation, I found more com- 
fort for the past, more courage for the present, 
more hope for the future, than I have ever found 
in the set services, grand or simple, of chapel, 
church, or cathedral. The good thoughts 
that come to men and women in the quiet hours of 
self-communion and silent prayer are more genuine, 
more permanent in their effect, than all the emo- 
tions excited by music and song, by the dramatic 
efforts of the preacher, or by the droning repeti- 
tion of printed words.” Though the foregoing is 
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extracted from a sporting paper, there is so much | 1902. Of the foregoing 311 were males and 271 females; 
sound truth in the thought, that it will not be felt | 61 died of consumption of the lungs; 96 of inflammation 
out of place here. One is inclined to ask, with the | of the lungs ee ew akar an are oe 
Benjamites of old, “ Is Saul also among the proph- 17 of cancer; 23 of apoplexy; 27 of typhoid fever; 2 0 
oy a0 scarlet fever, and 6 of small pox. 

ets?”"—London Friend. ForEIGN—Secretary Hay, for the United States, and 
earn oe Herbert Bowen, for Venezuela, signed a protocol on the 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 17th providing for the adjustment of United States 

Unitep States.— George B. Cortelyou, lately secretary | claims against Venezuela by a commission to meet at 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in rp 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal, 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com. 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded ty 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 
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to the President, has been appointed Secretary of the | Caracas. This commission will consist of two members, Diep, Fifth Month 20th, rgo2, ELIZABETH = 

new Department of Commerce and Labor. a Venezuelan and an American, to be appointed respect- daughter of John Q. and Mary R. Spencer; a be. 7 
The United States Government has formally accepted | ively by Presidents Castro and Roosevelt, and in the event | }oyed member of Coal Creek Monthly and Particy. 

the offer of the Panama Canal Company to sell to the | of disagreement an umpire to be appointed by the Queen | jar Meeting of Friends, Iowa, in the forty-eighth — 

United States the canal property for $40,000,000, subject | of the Netherlands. year of her age. 

only to the ratification of the pending treaty with the The Times correspondent at St. Petersburg says: “‘ The , Seventh Month 6th, 1902, JoHN Q. SPENCER: 

Republic of Colombia. belief of the peasantry in the divinity of Father John, of | 4 beloved member of Coal Creek Monthly and Par. 
The Anthracite Coal Commission met in Washington | Kronstadt, is still largely held. Trustworthy newspaper | ticular Meeting of Friends, lowa, in the seventy- si 

on the 19th instant to begin the work of formulating its | reports say that 20 peasants, living in Karpovka, in the eighth year of his age. 

conclusions and preparing its report. Don territory, journeyed 1000 miles to Kronstadt, in or- , First Month 11th, 1903, MARY R. SPENCER: 
President Roosevelt has announced that he would call} der to wor-hip Father John, persisting in maintaining | 4 beloved member and elder of Coal Creek Monthly 

an extra session of the Senate soon after Third Month | that he was Christ. They were discovered by the police, | and Particular Meeting of Friends, Iowa, in the 

4th unless both the Panama Canal treaty and the Cuban | and sent home to be dealt with by the ecclesiastical seventy-eighth year of her age. 

Reciprocity treaty are ratified by that date. authorities.” ; ——. at her residence in Malvern, Chester Co, 
A bill has been agreed upon by both Houses of Con- A novel idea in lighting trains by electricity, says the] pa. First Month 17th, 1903, SARAH W. Ropserts: 

gress in which the death penalty is provided for any one | Engineering News, is the “ Gullott” system, which has | an esteemed minister of Goshen Monthly Meeting 

who shall wilfully or maliciously kill the President or | been experimented with successfully on a small scale on | of Friends, aged fifty-five years. Although the call 

Vice President, or any officer upon whom the duties of | an important road and is now to be applied to an express | was sudden, she expressed the belief that her end ! 

President may devolve under the Constitution ; also for | train. The motion of the train is used to generate the} was near, saying: ‘I feel quiet and peaceful,” | 

the wilful killing of any officer of the Government in line | electricity by a rotary fan attached to the front end of | And quoted, ‘‘ Yea, though I walk through the = 

of succession to the Presidency, or any Ambassador or | the locomotive. No gale of wind is required to cause the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 

minister accredited to the United States. An attempt to | fan to operate ; the ordinary pressure of the train moves | for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they 

murder the officials named is made punishable by death | it sufficiently to generate the electrical energy required | comfort me.” 

or imprisonment for not less than ten years. Another | to light any train and leaves a large surplus for ventilat- —, at Quaker Hill, New York, on the nine 

section prohibits the entry into the United States of all | ing fans and other purposes. ad teenth of First Month, 1903, Rusy Ossorn, wife cu: 

persons opposed to all organized government, or who be- A discovery of oil in the city of Dublin is announced. | of Richard T. Osborn, aged eighty-two years and tic 

long to any organization so opposed, and punishment is | It was discovered in the basement of an ordinary house | six months ; a beloved member and elder of Ob- 

provided for any such person who attempts to enter the | built on reclaimed bogland, and it is said that a copious long Monthly Meeting. The sixtieth anniversary He 

United States; and, lastly, no person disbelieving in or- | flow has continued since the find was made five weeks ago. | of their marriage was the twenty-third of Eleventh | 

ganized government, or who is affiliated with any organi- | Experts attach much importance to the matter. Month last. ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in pr 

zation teaching such belief, shall be naturalized. A dispatch says much indigation prevails in Hong Kong | the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, tel 
William R. Day, of Ohio, formerly Secretary of State | and Shanghai over evidence that the French traders in | that they may rest from their labors and their 

under President McKinley, has been appointed a justice | the New Hebrides Islands are forcing the natives into | works do follow them.” Rev. 14: 13. on 

of the Supreme Court of the United States in the place of | slavery. A settler at Epi, New Hebrides, writes to friends , on the 3oth of First Month, 1903, at his a | 

Justice Shiraz, resigned. at Hong Kong that regular trading in human beings is | father’s winter residence, in Thomasville, Georgia, i 
A decision has lately been made in the case of the | being conducted there by Frenchmen. An investigation | Enwarp R. STRAWBRIDGE, son of Justus C. and 539 

“Beef Trust” by Judge Grosscup, in which he held that | shows that the French subjects in New Hebrides are al- Mary L. Strawbridge, in the thirty-eighth year of his on 

the “ Beef Trust” is an unlawful combination. He stated | lowed to buy and sell natives for a term of years, though age ; amember of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

that there can be no doubt that the agreement of the de- | the same privilege is not accorded to British subjects. Thetaking away ofthis young man from the present ou 

fendants to refrain from bidding against each other in the | When ill treated these slaves had no redress except to | Jife including the management of a large business We 

purchase of cattle is combination in restraint of trade ;| run away. British residents desire to see the slave trade | house which he had notably conducted on_prine- sh 

so also their agreement to bid up prices to stimulate | prohibited. ples of Christian integrity, was a sudden shock to 8 

shipments, intending to cease from bidding when the} The Emperor, of Germany, has lately written a letter | the business community and to many members of ex 

shipments have arrived. The same result follows when | to Admiral Hillman, Councillor of the German Oriental | oyr religious Society in whose welfare he evinced 

we turn to the combination of defendants to fix prices | Society, which sets forth his views in regard to religion, | an increasing interest; setting aside all business 

upon and restrict the quantities of meat shipped to their | which are accepted as satisfactory evidences of his | concerns regularly to attend the mid-week meet- Wi 

agents or their customers. Such agreements can be | orthodoxy, that for some months past had been some- ing for worship, and at times known to accompany 

nothing less than restrictions upon competition, and, | what in doubt. This statement of his views has been| 4 minister to meetings at long distances for the th 

therefore, combination in restraint of trade, and thus | made in response to requests of some of his advisers in encouragement and help of gospel service. ur 

viewed, the petition, as an entirety, makes out a case | order to restore the confidence of the clergy and laity. To Divine Grace also belongs the credit of his 

under the Sherman act. After rejecting some of the assertions of “higher | peneficence towards numerous employees, and to th 
A despatch from Wilkesbarre, Pa., says: There are | critics” he bears this testimony: “Christ is God, God in deserving causes in the community; as will best be Hi 

now 3,000 women and girl members of labor unions in | human form. He redeemed us and inspires us, entices us | ynderstood by the presentation of the following | 

and about this city. They conduct their own business, | to follow Him. We feel His fire burning in us. His | testimonies from his lips : Hi 

and send delegates to the Federated Labor Convention. | sympathy strengthens us. His discontent destroys us. To a friend several years ago he remarked, th 

There is also a movement on foot to organize the servant | But, also, His intercession saves us. Conscious of victory, |+«\When I am walking through the store I some . 

girls in this city. building solely upon His word, we go through labor, ridi- | times feel almost overcome with the love of my in 
The severest storm of the winter, accompanied in | cule, sorrow, misery and death, for we have in Him God’s | }Yeayenly Father.”’ And when laid upon what “ 

many places by intense cold prevailed during the 16th | revealed word, and He never lies.” proved to be his death-bed, suffering at times 7 

and 17th instants throughout a large part of the United The completion of the 25th year of the pontificate of greatly from oppression, entirely at peace with his bi 

States. In certain localities in California a loss of ten | Leo XIII was celebrated in Rome on the 20th inst., amid | \{aker and with a conscience void of offence, he 

to twenty per cent. of the entire fruit crop is reported. | great display. awaited the outcome with a patience, sweetness 

The temperature in Philadelphia on the 17th was the TT, and resignation touching and wonderful to behold. 

lowest for the past three winters. , NOTICES. Rousing from a period of great prostration, he was m 
Notice of an appeal by the Delaware Indian nation to AN APPOINTED Meeting for Worship for the members | heard to say words to this effect: ‘1 thought the fi 

the Supreme Court from a recent decision of the Court | and attenders of the various meetings composing Abington | Lord wanted me to go. If necessary | will sty , 

of Claims, upholding the Cherokee Indians in the claim of | Quarterly Meeting will be held in the Meeting-house at} and work as hard as ever, but I have no feaf.” ec 

the Delawares for their share of the Cherokee lands in | Germantown, Second-day afternoon, Third Month 2nd, | And again, as if in prayer, ‘Now, my Saviour, thee 

Indian Territory, has been filed. The case involves lands | 1903, at 4.30 o'clock. has always been with me in my business life, and pt 

and interests valued at more than $2,000,000. It is based This meeting is called at the wish of the Sub-Committee | in my home life, taking me by the hand and leat tr 

upon the terms of an agreement entered into between | of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee now under appoint- | ing me in the way I should go.” When revived he b 

the Delawares and Cherokees in 1867. : ment to visit Abington Quarter and Subordinate Meetings. | said, ‘‘ Why couldn’t I pass away like Charles 
The Cedric, the largest steamship in the world, arrived It is hoped that all our members will make an earnest | Rhoads? I was so ready |" On asking to have the ¢i 

in New York on the 20th instant, having made her first | effort to attend. SAMUEL EMLEN, daily verse read to him, his verse was read twice 

voyage from Southampton in eight days and eight hours. HANNAH B. EVANs, “TI, the Lord, will hold thy right hand, saying 

The displacement of this vessel is stated to be 38,200 ALFRED C. GARRETT. unto thee, fear not. I will help thee.” He sai 8 

tons of water, or 15,000 tons more than that of the Great | Germantown, Second Mo. 19, 1903. in effect, ‘‘Haven’t we proved that, in the last day 

Eastern, which 45 years ago was considered as a modern ————_—__— or two?’ When thought to be passing away v 

wonder, WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of | rallied a little, and among other things managed to i 
A course of instruction in the maintenance of health | persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet | articulate, repeating a part twice, ‘‘ Though I walk 

has been introduced into the Teacher’s College of Colum- | trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 through the valley of the shadow of death, I feat 0 

bia University, New York. and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. | no eyil - thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” le 
There were 582 deaths in this city last week, reported | Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., 25 cents each way, Bate - — ; 

to the Board of Health. This is 24 more than the pre- | To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. WILLIAM 4H. PILE’S SONS,PRINTEKS IF 





vious week and 14 more than the corresponding week of | Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. No, 422 Walnut Street 
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